CIVILIZATION    AGAINST   DISEASE

Great advances were made not only in the field of infectious
diseases. The insulin treatment of diabetes and the liver treat-
ment of pernicious anemia has kept alive thousands of people
who, infallibly, would have died only a short while ago. The dis-
covery of vitamins has made it possible to cure and prevent such
diseases as rickets, scurvy, pellagra and beriberi. Diseases of the
endocrine system were brought under control when the nature
and function of the hormones became known. Surgery greatly
improved its operative results and succeeded in standardizing
its methods in such a way that major operations can be performed
safely by every qualified surgeon. The improved methods of
blood transfusion save many human lives and are particularly
important in a mechanical age when accidents have become a
major cause of death.

The general health conditions of a nation can be measured and
expressed in figures. The general death-rate indicates the number
of people dying in a year for every 1,000 population. It has been
decreasing steadily. In most countries it was hardly ever under
50 in the 18th century, while today it is between 8 and 15 in the
countries of Western civilization. It was 17.6 in the United States
in 1900 and was reduced to 11.5 in 1936. These latter figures tell
us that in 1936 not less than 750,000 human lives were saved in
the United States that would have been lost in 1900. This cer-
tainly is an impressive number.

In the past, mortality was particularly high among infants, and
the improvements made in this field are most spectacular. The
infantile death-rate, that is the number of children dying in the
first year of life for every 1,000 children born, is today between 30
and 70 in most civilized countries. It was ten times higher in the
18th century.

As a result of improved health conditions and particularly as a
result of the reduced infantile mortality, the average life ex-
pectancy has increased considerably. A child born in Europe in the
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